Channing’s Monadnoc Journal 


This documentation can be found in my book Tramping Monadnock! New 
Discoveries With Henry David Thoreau on page 283, as Appendix H. What 
follows is an introduction to Channine’s Monadnock Journal as I have read, 
interpreted and transcribed it. 


Not long after my trip to the Houghton Library, I learned that The Thoreau 
Institute holds a transcript of Channing’s Monadnoc Journal. The transcript was 
completed by Frederick T., Jr., of Rutgers University. In the spring of 1962, McGill 
sent a catbon copy of the transcript to Walter Harding. This copy is part of the 
Harding Collection held by the Institute. It is almost 60 years old, and the paper 
has faded to a yellow-orange color. Some of the printed letters are washed-out, 
and some have bled from the ink of the carbon paper, making difficult reading in 
a few places. 

However, at the Annual Gathering of 2021, it was mentioned that the Concord 
Free Public Library was in possession of several Channing documents, including a 
copy of that same transcript. Fortunately, this copy is much more readable than 
the copy at the Thoreau Institute—even some readable handwritten marginal 
notes. Because it is such a clear copy, I checked what I had previously copied from 
The Thoreau Institute copy and made corrections. Carefully reading through the 
pages, I noticed one marginal note that appeared several times: “underlined words 
are interpolated.” Someone had read through the document and underlined 
various words and phrases. But who? McGill, Harding, or someone else? 

As I continued, I came to page sixteen of the journal, and the note read: “arrow 
points to ‘3 wo, 1 man above’.” It must have been McGill, who noticed an arrow 
as he read Channine’s original manuscript, housed at the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University. And with that, I realized that the marginal notes and the 
underlined words were most likely the work of Frederick McGill. 

I retyped his transcript to a document in which I have retained his page 
numbers, punctuation, spelling, under linings, and spacing as much as possible. In 
a few instances, I reviewed the original manuscript at the Houghton Library to 
ensure correctness. Periods, commas, and semi-colons are, at best, a guess in 
several spots. I did not attempt to correct spelling or punctuation, but only to 
mirror McGill’s typed copy. Some “sentences” have no punctuation at the end; 
others end incorrectly with commas or semi-colons. I have attempted to interpret 
abbreviations and words with explanatory footnotes (a, b, c, ....) and by placing 
my interpretations in brackets. Channing and McGill made common use of 
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brackets in only one place in the document, on the final page; otherwise, all 
brackets have been placed by me. For words that I could not interpret, I have 
enclosed question marks within brackets i.e., [??]. Where parentheses are used, they 
are exactly as used by McGill. Certainly Channing, in his journal, had no ability to 
use italics. 

Written use of abbreviations, references by use of capital letters, and 
superscripts were quite common in the 19" century as was use of the symbol “&.” 
It seems to have been quite rare for one to spell out the word “and” when a simple 
“&” would do just as well. Such conventions appear throughout. As for page 
numbering, I note that the page numbers in the McGill transcription do not match 
with the original journal manuscript by Channing. I have retained McGill’s page 
numbers. This simplifies and eases the task of finding and cross-referencing to McGill’s 
transcript. 

Channine’s journal adds much to understanding the challenges he and Thoreau 
faced in camping on the mountain. He also provided information on the location 
of his camp as well as that of the two camps in which he and Thoreau took 
residence, that is, Camp 1 and Camp 2 as noted in Thoreau’s hand drawn map of 
the mountain. For example, as I read Channing’s journal, it is clear that he set up 
his camp at a site apart from Thoreau’s two campsites, probably between the two, 
somewhere on the plateau, not far from the ravine. 

And while I am deeply touched by Thoreau’s Journal, Channing’s journal pulls 
me even closer to the mountain. With Thoreau, I am able to follow his footsteps 
well enough, and I can visualize what he saw, but for me, Channing goes deeper. 
It is a rougher journal, more like a field journal with short entries intended for 
future use by the author, yet it resonates when on the mountain. When I read it, 
my feet are on the ground. I feel his emotions as if I were with him. But I must 
also add that were I not so familiar with Thoreau’s Journal for his Monadnock trips, 
and with the mountain itself for the countless trips I have taken in search of 
Thoreau’s camps, Thoreau Bog, and various other landmarks, Channing’s 
Monadnoc Journal might well be quite meaningless. 

What follows is Channineg’s journal for his trips to Monadnock. 
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Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc. Journal at Houghton Library. 
Channing Script. Photo by author. 
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Page 1 [page 293 of the full Journal] 
THE MONADNOC JOURNAL 


July 30. 70 [1870] Ha Hill [Half Hill or Half answering Hill'] W. N. W. [wind N.W.] I 
have a flower garden, meadow-sweet, hardhack, willow at my door, on wh [which] the 
butterflies (fritilarries) feed.” Service berry very rich scarlet, not quite ripe.’ Have heard 
some S-birds [snow]. I have now again found the same pencil I left behind July 30, 69, 
& again Sept. 30, 69. It is just as good as ever, a true hill pencil. There are blueberries 
enough in reach, or sight rather from the seat in my study, to make many meals of; 
now the best berry.* A very large yellow & black fly I have not seen in the low lands. 
Wd [wood] thrush very scarce Peculiar sound like woodchuck’s whistle, is it a bird? 
Many locusts (July 31) cloudless at six, w, NW, [wind, NW] very cool; ravine perfect at 
10° [10:00 A.M.], where [I] write this.° Water in pools has lost 1⁄2 since yest’, [yesterday] 
same time. There are two rainwater pools; there is to my knowledge, no spring in this 
ravine. A mist raices [raises] these; now, there is some two pailfulls of water left in 
both. I hear a few wood thrush sing early & very late in the twilight many on Aug 1 
early, which now lasts here to 8 P.M. It is dark in the lands by this [hour]. The air is the 
most astonishing & ravishing perfection here in the ravine at this hour 1411 [Quarter 
of 11 p.m. i.e., 10:45 p.m.]. No sea breeze approaches it. The light is also wonderfully 
vivid, thro [thru] the Nut-Ash, Canoe birch & black spruce,-- the air always in motion.’ 
But in a lee on the hillside the heat is vast. No mosquito here; not many sting-flies, if 
any. No midge or black fly has ever been felt by me. My door fronts S. & Wachusett; 
N. is the first sierra range, on which is a place where visitors to the top come out & 
look off. Things are not to be accounted for here. Why do not more stop? What 
attraction carries all to the top? Mr T. [Thoreau] laid 
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a path by stones from our first camp to our second, which passes 


' Ha Hill, is a moniker he has given to the the mountain. For example, Half Hill, that is, half-way up the mountain. Throughout his 
journal he uses the term “hill” for the mountain. Furthermore, in his poem, “The Wanderer,” he called it a “half-answering hill.” He wrote: 
“Was there a time when these half-answering hills Lay at the frown of an ambitious sea, ....” See Channing, The Wanderer: A Colloquial Poem, 
45. Throughout his journal, Channing gives names to various waymarks, some of which are easily recognizable today and others which are 
not. 

2 Throughout his stay, it is clear that his camp is neither Camp 1 nor Camp 2, but rather a new camp set on the SE plateau, somewhere 
between Camp 1 and Camp 2. There, one finds a rather flat area with a pool, near the spot where the Emerson’s camped. 

3 North American shrub, clusters of white flowers and a berrylike fruit. http://www.dictionary.com/browse/serviceberry 

4 By “study,” he means the spot at which he does his writing. Further on, he indicates that his “study” is “here in the ravine.” And on 
August 1, he indicates that the ravine spring is between his camp or “hut” and his “study.” 

5 When he uses numbers such as this, he is referring to the time of day. This would be 10 am. 

6 Presumed to be the ravine above the Brad Dean Site where the White Dot Trail crosses and then goes abruptly up to the summit. 

7 Channing made the same mistake as Thoreau. It was the red spruce rather than the black. Perhaps he learned this from Thoreau. 
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my door.* How strange it seems, twelve years ago & no one has 

touched them. Nor has a twig of our old camp been disturbed app.” [apparently]? A 
squirrel on a black spruce, the only quadruped I have seen here this time. Saw a 
woodchuck at 5 [P.M.]. I am sitting just by the rock where I saw the great porcupine in 
Sept’ [September]. A camping party at back door of path fr [from] spring. 2 wom 
[women], 3 men & a dog; very fine blanket spread over a cross-piece of spruce, much 
tin ware, a butter box, towels drying on bushes, fine [five?] white dresses of ladies, 
hats, sun-shades & many things hanging about; a box for a table, with a cloth & a 
bread-knife laying on it, appear to be some farm lads, & a sailor, soldier, &c [etc.] all in 
the war. 

Aug 1. Clear, cloudless at 9 [A.M.]; white fog in valleys at sun-rise. Up at 4 [A.M], 
stars lasted till after 5 [A.M.]. A boy crost [crossed] down the ravine to the plateau, & 
back a very good walker; I was at the spring at the last.'° I think he did not see my 
hut.'’ Campers or 2. walking down by the hut; & crossing over to my study; perhaps 
may have seen the hut. Yes. The water is wholly gone from both pools. If there is none 
in Edws [Edward Emerson], then the road spring must be used, or water must be got 
from the inn. I have enough for a day. Very hot in sun. An egg, smallish, rather 
pinkish, with a stronger pinkish circle at large end. Is it a snowbirds? Heard a swallow 
as he darted by, rip somewhat as a night-hawk. I have named some of the rocks, on the 
sierra,-- Enghis skull [Genghis skull?], the Roman brow, the quadrant; Black Rock is 
the old name of the great olive colored rocks that face SW." It needs at least three days 
to get agoing with camp life. Sleep is poor; the sun scalds the brain & the air is so 
plenty it makes one uneasy. But after acclimation you enjoy it with some reservations. I 
have spoken to no one since Friday noon, 
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nor to myself. I cannot sing here. Silence is the only thing for 
me, but most folk keep up an eternal howling & bawling. 

Aug 2. Saw one of the Camp patty, very fine weath' [weather]. Says a man crost 
[crossed] his place last night betw [between], 10 & 11 which is to be doubted. 
Tightening the roof of my hut, whistled a few notes; the C [camp] party goes this 
noon. Spoke to a boy going 


8 This is confirmation that his camp was neither Camp 1 nor Camp 2. His camp is close by the ravine. 

? Since the date of the entry is July 30, 1870, twelve years prior would be 1858. Channing is confused about the date of that excursion 
for he refers to 1858 even as he writes about the first trip with Thoreau-see page 18. The date was 1860. His references to the “old camp” 
probably (in this case) refer to what Thoreau designated as Camp 2, i.e., the second camp used on that trip. 

10 The spring on the South-East plateau. 

11 Use of the word hut is understood to be the structures similar to those that Thoreau built with the spruce trees, both at the first camp 
as well as the second. This is also quite likely a term which Channing uses for his own campsite. 

12 I have not found any of these names to be in use or recognized today with the exception of the “Black Rock.” This is quite likely 
“Black Precipice” which is on the Southwest slope off the summit. 
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up. No person found their camp. Edw’s pool has 2 pails of w. [water] in it I suppose, 
plenty in the road spring. I may go to the inn to get a blanket. Reapers’ fog” this morn® 
[morning], i.e. white fog inclining all in one direction down a valley, looking like grain 
bent by the wind. H. [Henry] crost [crossed] in near a strait line from Road ledges to 
about S.S.E. [South S. E.] for his camp[Henry’s second]; it had no water, & was far fr 
[from] road, but had the view of the whole Mt, the western hills, & purgatory.'* No 
fireplace in his camp, nor closet; it would have been a shower bath in a rain. -- it is 
proper to tear the hut wholly down. The old spruce is good for nothing but corking 
[caulking], & the poles rot unless cached. Besides the spruce needles drop & fill with 
ants. It is best to tear it all away then burn over the floor. My poles cut last week in July 
69 are good now; I used them again last week Sept’ [September]. 69, have now used 
‘em again last week July 70. If I had left them they would long have rotted.” 

Aug. 3. C. [Camp] party left at 2 [P.M.], & I begged their remains, & got some b. 
[brown] bread, 2 boxes, a jar, besides this some tent-ropes, 2 tent-poles & their spruce 
bedding.'® There is a few pails of water in the road-pool, no [water in the] spring at all. 
To-day is a haze from this, below, little air but cool as crystal. Great day for [here is a 
blank space] of which, I saw one singing this day, a brown insect with trans‘ 
[transparent] wings, & mallet shaped. Many S. birds [snow birds] sang to day & w. 
[wood] thrush. Little wh.[white] vapor in low ground. Watched parties going up, 8 to 
noon; some 
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ladies and gent™ [gentlemen]. One man was pointing out the animal tracks on the 
rocks.” Only one party stopt [stopped] at the spring & none came out on the brow, 
nor made a detour fr [from] the path. It must be fearfully hot below. 

Aug 4. A balsamic morn® [morning] with mist, & now a thunder cloud rolling over 
this way. Very thick & dark, rain begins a little. 
6 young steers [Six youngsters] on rocks last night, again this më [morning] at head of 
path to old camp thro the mist, thunder but see no lightning.’ Cloud very thick 9 A.M. 
Made my tomato box (not a soap box) into a seat with birch bark for a cushion, a fine 


13 Reaper’s Fog. An opaque heavy early morning fog. 

14 This statement indicates that Henry went from his first camp, near the Road Ledges, in a straight-line SSE to the second camp. What 
follows is an excellent description of the second camp. Looking back to the summit, one can view “Purgatory.” “Purgatory” is the name of 
a specific place on the mountain, just below the SE summit or sierra. Once the jumble of large boulders and broken ledge is seen, the name 
is obvious. 

15 Lamenting the short life of construction materials. Over time the spruce boughs become dry and the needles drop, causing ants to 
gather. Spruce poles must be stored away from moisture or they will rot. 

16 The Emerson family would arrive on August 8. No name is given for this group. Channing would evidently scrounge for leftovers 
from whomever he might find camping on the mountain. 

17 These tracks are what today are referred to as “turkey tracks.” These “tracks” are composed of a mineral called sillimanite 
aluminosilicate. There is nothing organic about them although many see them and assume that they are fossils. 

18 Assumed to be Camp 2, in this situation since he is in his own camp at this time. 
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material. Am very glad of a cloud & chance of rain. The air is balsam. This is caused I 
think by the radiated heat fr [from] the rocks; they absorb so much that no dew has 
formed since I came that I could perceive. A hawk app” [apparently] with great power 
of wing flew near me last evening. Never saw him before. The cattle gazed long and 
earnest at the view." First night I have slept well. I began to use Berdan’s glue really, 
concentrated beef as it is called.” I find my fireplace almost the greatest convenience 
no smoke and it warms my place perfectly. It is a native one by nature under a shelf of 
the rock; rain now 9 [A. M.] begins. My closet is also good property.” I have put a 
stack of dry wood in it. In fact, this place is a perfect mine & store of conveniences all 
made by nature & adapted by man. This is the 7th day I have been out. The rain very 
mild & looks as if it might last, if it draw [draws] to the E. As dark in the cloud as at 
dusk, a true thunder cloud. Great nos [numbers] of Wd Th [wood thrush] sang last 
eve® [evening]. The haze yest” was new & strange to me. Did it fortell this cloud & rain. 
The wind is now the same as for 7 days, W. [from West] but balsam & spice could not 
match it; so utterly soft & warm for the store of heat in the rocks. After this r° [rain] 
will the climate change. My stock of wood is small & I must furnish myself 
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again. The air is so utterly soft & sweet that no matter how much 
exposure to wet, cold is rarely taken but this must be understood 
I think when the rocks have been warmed. I attribute most of the 
peculiarities here to the great surface of the rock. Camping out as 
it is termed, is a life of expedients, of converging things into new uses, & keeping 
house on small means. If you live alone, silence, 
unless you can sing, will be a big part of it, but there is a good deal to do. If you do not 
mean to starve, cooking must be looked after; the shelter must be kept in order; wood 
got, water brought, clothes mended & washed, & naturally you create things to do, 
time being abundant. The wind is S.W; the rain did not come as I expected & the 
cloud is not as thick as it was at 9 [A.M.]. cloud very thick heavy shower N; also one 
S.E; very dark about 11[A.M_].; the rain to this 20 min. of 1 [12:40 PM], has proved 
trifling, my camp leaks somewhat. In the hardest show [shower] I certainly thought I 
heard men talking; was it fancy. no. they came down again. Saw some sunlight on 
Jaffrey fields Perhaps men after steers [youngsters]. The plateau now is perfectly clear. 


1% Here, he employs a sarcastic reference to the large number of people who are on the mountain. He calls them out again at the top of 
page seven. There, he even mentions them on the plateau as if it served as a barnyard. 

2 No definition found. Most likely related to dehydrated meat stock called pocket or portable soup; also called veal glue. A predecessor 
of the bouillon cube. 

21 Channing uses common household terms as he describes his accommodations on the mountain: his hut, his study, his closet. He 
previously wrote that Thoreau’s camp had no closet. 
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I see light & mist now united on the rocks for the first time to-day. The air is warmer 
than before, S” [southerly] feeling; wood-thrush sings constantly, & is answered. Cloud 
very thick again. No loud thunder, another shower; my cabin is so hot I think I will sit 
it out. Sun now shines almost thro [thru] the cloud, a sun-shower. This day will fill my 
cistern. Cloud & clear effects succeed as I have descr [described] in notes of July 69. 
That was a greater piece as the wind was strong, but this is fine; sky clearing overhead, 
very soft, S. feel. [southerly feeling] A series of low separate clouds passing from W. to 
E. over J [Jaffrey] valley, never saw them before, bet" [between] my camp & Jaff 
[Jaffrey] Distant thunder, Watatic in sight; Wachuset lost in the cloud. My opinion 
unchanged by this shower; little lightning. I saw one flash; the rocks were not cool 
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enough for the dewpoint. the rain barely touched here, & where 
there is heat-radiation lightning seems to descend not very low. ‘This conclusion did 
not quite hold I also think this hill is old. comp" [compared] with White Mts. There, 
we find no glacier marks, roches moutonnees,” no glazier [glacier] formations; & there 
are forests & springs. This is merely an old rock; no spring on it, & never a forest I 
think. All over it run the glacier grooves N. & S. everywhere; thousands of the planed 
or rounded rocks spread all around me; & all the rocks are laid N. & S. This causes the 
air, the climate, not height, as much as rock surface. I have no height here, to mention. 
It is a hill where my place is.” I hear many talking flies.” - - flies that sound exactly as 
the people’s voices going up the path. The rain here was the merrest [merest] trifle, 
lasted perhaps 30 min. The real shower came along soon after & lasted for 2 hours. 
The ravine is rumbling with a cataract. [Following sentence begins with no capitalized 
word.] [Water] also could be seen rush-ing down white fr [from] the rocks at head of 
ravine. My hut proved a sieve, my fire nearly escaped me, & my umbrella leaked finely 
in the hut. A night of rain would be a great experiment. This kind of possibility is what 
deters people from camping out & and it is not very easy to get thro [thru it] with 
alone. When you are in for it there is no escape. There is quite a cascade in the ravine. I 
shall alter my fireplace and try to repair my leaky roof, but it is impossible to make it all 
tight, or half so. the rock was a drain at the corner.” 


22 See: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/R%C3%B4che moutonn%C3%AIe From: Wikipedia site. “In glaciology, a roche moutonnée, 


or sheepback, is a rock formation created by the passing of a glacier. The passage of glacier ice over underlying bedrock often results in 
asymmetric erosional forms as the result of abrasion on the "stoss" (upstream) side of the rock and plucking on the "lee" (downstream) side.” 
3 As in the first line of his Journal where he writes, “Ha Hill,” this is another case in which he refers to his camp being situated on a 
“hill.” 

24 No definition of “talking flies.” He mentions this several times in the journal. 

25 His “hut” is set into a rocky corner, somewhat like a cave. He may have reinforced it with spruce on the sides or front, but the 
backdrop is probably a good-sized overhang of rock, which leaks. 
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Aug. 5. Very clear after rain. Plenty of water & do some washing. The haze of Aug 
3, foll [followed] by storm of [Aug] 4. I hear the powder blasts in Fitz™.” But as to the 
storm of yest’, some prices must be paid for living on a mt, & at the same time this 


storm is worth everything to me. I have now splendid bath & washing facil- 
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ities, the lambkill that covers the spaces bet.[between] the rocks is a 
fresher green; all nature smiles. I heard a crashing noise last even? [evening] at the head 
of the pass, & thought of the cattle.” This 
morning at 9, I saw ‘em [them] again over opposite my place looking at the view. They 
make that a sort of yard. I heard also yest [yesterday] a strange intermitting sound of 
the stream in the ravine. This stream is nothing but the escape of the water that drains 
fr [from] the higher & lower slopes, & comes out of the valley at the head of the 
ravine, (by no means) that is the divider between the plateau & the upper mt on this 
side. The water plainly runs in these & makes a sort of pond, but not into the R. 
[ravine]. This is fed by the little marshes on the plateau. It still ran finely at 9. I have 
never seen the least earthy sediment in this water. It is the purest of all pure water. Fine 
Sn-bird [snow bird]” singing. I have a mouse that visits me every night, field mouse of 
course. He tears twine off for a nest no doubt, & eats cracker. Town bells are ringing. 
12. [noontime] My rock seat gives the noon mark nearly a little to the N. 2 P.M. fine, 
cool, summer clouds wind W [to the west]. Except going to the S. W. yest” [yesterday] 
this has been its direction all the time. This morning at 3 [A.M], the air was perfectly 
soft & the sky full of stars. I do not consider the storm yest’ [yesterday] cooled the 
rocks, as the grass, & almost [all] high bushes were dry at 7 A.M. to-day. How great 
must be the absorbing power of these peaks, as well as the evaporation. My water pail 
evaporates a quarter of its contents in a day, or something so; the air is so fine & pure. 

Aug 6. Saw the moon yest” [yesterday] very clear with its mts [mountains] from 3 
P.M. Sw° shoer [saw some shoerts i.e., walkers] from J. [Jaffrey] crost [crossed the 
ravine] with a boy picking berries, has not so far found my camp. Got a fat spruce Le. 
with pitch. A squirrel ran up my boot as I sat at the pool. The water falls fast; scarcely 
last [lasts] a 
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°6 This is the first of three times he mentions this noise. Granite from the Fitzwilliam quarry was reputed to be of the finest quality in 
New England. Could the blasting noise have come also from the quarries in Troy? 

27 Reference to the large numbers of people who come to the mountain. 

28 Most likely a type of Junco. 
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week. Picker gave me the names of Gilmore, Tarbell & Pearly ponds, as those in J. 
[Jaffrey] and Rindge.” I forgot to ask him what the great smokes are, I see almost each 
day, charcoal burning? A young man & woman crost [crossed] yest [yesterday], before 
my place. I spoke to em [them]. They lingered on the plat" [plateau], til five and then 
crost [crossed] back on the ravine behind the pulpit, the girl fine looking in a city 
dress.” This is still a warm day for the mt; many locusts. No bird sings here at noon, I 
hear the boom at Fitzw™.' I have found that retaining thought in the mind inflicts a 
kind of paralysis on the mental organs, & that it does not matter what you say or to 
whom, if you say something. But this fact needs explanation. It is then the exchange of 
the notions with others that relieves the mind. What we receive is not of value. To give 
& to receive makes society. I have been here 8 days & talked 30 minutes with other 
men.” There is no spring of water on this side of the Mt. This shows one mass of rock 
without soil. Hence the moss in the ravine at 9 A.M. to-day was so dry that I lay in it 
right in the water-course, nor was there the slightest trace of dew in the tall golden 
rods & other plants that make a mass of thick vegetation. Such ravines as the White 
mts. would not dry scarcely the whole day & be pretty sure to have a brook fed by a 
spring. This hill then was made or planned, before the age of springs & brooks, and 


trees & animals. The mist forms at night or cloud rather, & gathers in drops in the 
trees, & no doubt feeds the ravine; the little pools are perfectly hollowed out like 
basins; small with sandy bottom; about 4 [four of them]_succeeding; one as big as 


bathine-tub where I bathed. 
Aug. 7. Saw moon again for about the same time, the air yest [yesterday]. I saw the 


porcupine on a birch tree in the gulf. He moved very little. A man berrying on the 
plateau. I went to our old 
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camp and beyond to see the E. spur. I still think that the best show of rocks, so stately 
and lovely as the shadow falls on them, from 3 to sunset & after. Whole day. 75 
[degrees]. And the E. spur is nothing but one great rock, no trees could ever have 
grown on it. We must experiment a little occasionally. I have on camping. But we 
cannot conclude as to the value of experience until after we can see it at a distance. It 


2 Ponds seen from the mountain as one faces the south looking over Jaffrey and Rindge. They are named for earlier settlers in the 
villages. Pearly Pond was originally named Tarbell Pond, after Revolutionary War Minuteman Lt. Samuel Tarbell (1744-1828). Wikipedia: 
https://en.wikipedia.org/ wiki/Pearly Lake. Gilmore Pond, earlier named Smiley Pond, was changed to honor the Gilmore family, John 
and Roger, two of the original settlers of Jaffrey. In Dublin, it was called Bullard Pond after Simeon Bullard. See Cutter, History of the Town 
of Jaffrey New Hampshire. 

30 The term pulpit is a term which Channing has assigned to a rock or a group of rocks located on the plateau. There are several 
locations on the plateau that might fit Channing’s designation. While today there is a site near Bald Rock that is called The Pulpit; this is 
not the same “pulpit.” 

3! The second time he mentions this noise, which comes from the granite quarry in Fitzwilliam or perhaps that of Troy. 

32 He arrived on July 30. The Emerson’s arrived on August 8. 
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seems annoyance is about the greatest pleasure, to be well bored. I have been very 
miserably ever since I came, but I expected it. It is the price to be paid for seeing the 
mt. We cannot buy expensive pleasures cheaply, nor play with edged tools without the 
chance of being cut. The spruce of which the hut is made, as it grows dry, begins to 
drop its needles. They fall all the time into & upon everything. This is a new thing to 
me. It renders the hut very unsafe for a fire. I think in another rain, I shall not try to 
keep a fire. It expends the wood & after all does not warm the hut & a little fire is 


worth little. I did not see the great danger of the dry spruce wh [which] _burns like 
tinder, & is a yellow [flamer]; so the hut can be seen. It lasts good 5 or 6 days. would 


[last] longer if wet. 
Aug 8. To E. spur. 5 fires burning there; 7 steers [youngsters]. The porcupine was 


in front of our old camp & went E. to the high rocks. about 6 aftn [afternoon-P.M_]. I 
followed him and could have trod upon him I think. He moved very slowly, might 
have been I think the same one I saw last fall, very fat & full of quills, must have 
weighed 30 pds [pounds]. buoyed out a path E. partially. It is an obscure piece about 
our old camp, with a large square upright rock on end, not of man’s setting.” My face 
begins to burn, & is as red as a rose. My camp is all going to pieces, the spruce needles 
are so dry & drop so fast. A camp holds togeth’ [together] about one week.” 


Page 10 [302] 

Aug. 9. Saw another porc. [porcupine] on the ledges at foot of the ravine. He 
passed slowly along, took a long time to eject & then 
sunk down & fell asleep in the sun but in a hole in the rocks. He was very fat, black, 
yellow rich & whitish. I watched him '/2 an hour. The yest [yesterday’s] porc, black & 
white. They have immense tails, all full of quills. The weather yest, [yesterday] was very 
fine. A cloud this A.M. over Mt, but has cleared again, tho [although] I expect shows 
[showers]. Saw the moon yest. About 4 P.M. A man crost [crossed] down from top 
yest, directly to our old camp.” I saw the N.E. spur better.” It is a true desolate piece 
of rock work not handsome like the E. spur, but very large & solitary.” The E. spur is 
a little detached mt. by itself, great drouth [drought] on pastures below the mt. & great 
fires burning in the woods. Two thirds of all the land seems covered with wood, and 


33 Here “our old camp” refers to Camp 2 since Channing is on what he calls the East Spur, or the rocks where Thoreau went in the 
morning—Sunrise Outlook. As the porcupine is headed “east to the high rocks,” it’s a place that has garnered a reputation for porcupine 
dens. No longer easily accessible, it was once called Porcupine Ledge. Here, in Channing’s journal, is the only place that I have found mention 
of this rock, a rather typical glacial erratic. Near Camp 2, there sits a large rectangular rock on the edge the rocks. That is probably the one 
of which he writes. There are many to be found on the mountain. 

34 From August 8 through the 15", the Emersons were on the mountain. See The Letters of Ellen Tucker Emerson, 565-566. 

35 Camp 2, on Thoreau’s map. 

3% Thoreau’s drawing map of the mountain (Journa, XIV:37) indicates the Northeast Spur Summit, now called Town Line Peak, the 
line point on the Pumpelly Trail between Jaffrey and Dublin. 

37 While there is no East Spur on Thoreau’s map, he probably refers here to the overlook called Sunrise Rock. 
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the houses are very sparse in many regions about the mt. xxxxxxxXxXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXX 
[x-outs by McGill per marginal note.] sarcely [scarcely] one to a sq. mile. 

Aug 10. Some rain in night but trifling. Clouds of shooting stars.” A wrong date, the 
12th is right [sic. no punctuation] 

11. [August 11] A soft rain. wood th. [thrush] sings. So every eve [evening] many 
singers. Steers [youngsters] still about. Low clouds in great numbers. The sunset yest’ 
was very fine. A fine display of two large showers yest. P.M. going S. [south] But a 
sprinkle fell here, tho they [although the rain] must have been very heavy on low 
ground. The rocks were too warm for them. I have no doubt potrc’, [porcupines] 
abound. I have never seen low clouds better, moving very slowly above the valleys, 
Wach’ [Wachusett] looking very dark or even black thro ‘am [thru the morning]. The 
mt is clear fortunately. As I wrote this a cloud came into the ravine. A rich day. The 
merely sunny out-spread days are not one. We also need rain, clouds, wind, thunder & 
licht® [lightning], & all the varieties of weather. The cloud is low & does not cover the 
hill. R. [railroad] whistle sounds indes” [indescribably] far off & melanc’ [melancholy] 
here, 


Page 11 [303] 
when alone.” The only human sound at night. I also hear the rumbling of the train. 
The cloud below rises direct fr [from] the base, showing the valleys in a soft thin veil. I 
see this for the first time. The rain continues very soft, the sun at times almost visible. 
It is warm & almost close. I hear the ground robin, & the flitting wings of the Sn-birds 
ot is it their tails. The sun will soon be out below or here? Not here; may be a rainy day 
here. great many sn. b. [snow birds/juncos] A very changeful day. A current of E. 
[from the east] air in low grounds, but yet W. above [from the west above]. I see 
patches of blue sky over the mt & large banks of clouds drifting up fr below. Prob’. 
[Probably] the weather will now change into uncertain. It has been fair save one day 
since I came, & dry, wind W, for 13 days. The [then] again W. 12". Viburnum where I 
now sit, is full of berries & some are changed to blue.*’ I have 2 pools in the ravine; 
last night’s rn [rain] has affected em [them] not at all, so far that I see. The Vib" 
[Viburnum] is very pretty, a soft pink & pale yellow berry new, turning to dark purple,- 
-shrubs nourished on the mt. mist & fed by the mt air, also service berries. I suppose 
Words” [Wordsworth], had a place like this, to go about upon.“ This is a really a warm 


38 The annual Perseids Shower. 

3 He rode the Cheshire Railroad to arrive in Troy, from which he most likely took a coach to the mountain. The train whistle and its 
rumbling would be a distinct sound on the mountain. When he and Thoreau visited in 1860, they walked to the mountain from the railroad 
depot. 

4 This would have been the time for blueberries to ripen and turn to their deep blue color. 

41 William Wordsworth of England. 
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day, or mid-day, the mt is warm from 11 to 4, when the sun is out. These are really the 
dog-days, August days, muggy & sweaty below. I have done more writing than I care 
about, but shall not be able to fill this book unless I hurry. I have said nothing I think 
about the strange feeling I have here alone; it is not solitude, but a kind of singular 
wonder at being in the place by myself, after all the people have gone down the hill, a 
degree of stillness & beauty unlike all else I know. It affects the mind strangely. I 
cannot give it a name as yet, but it has a soft awe about it, a recognition of greatness of 
the works of providence. It is novel & continues so. Our own species has lost its 
wonder for us, while nature is fresh and new. 
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12 [Aug. 12] Fine effects last evn? [evening], of a thin veil of cloud between me & 
the moon, constantly passing over towards the mt. One of the finest moonlight shows. 
A cloud over mt, but clearing now & then; sunlight below. Not so warm, as the rocks 
have now been wet & cooled several days by spells. This cloud is very wet & the pools 
have gained in the night. I have seen a good deal of the mt. [mountain] in 2 weeks. 
Should I see as much more in 2 [weeks] more. A very rich cloud, some far off thunder 
orf train. But it does not seem like the day of heavy rain, tho these clouds are to be 
considered. I think I have gained all I can from one visit, & that in the future A 
meteor fell on the mt last night & there was a great sea of white clouds at about 2 [2:00 
A.M.], E. E. [Edward Emerson] says.“ The cloud has gone from the plateau (12 A.M. 
wind W.) there are splendid rolling summer clouds & of vast expanse. Service berry 
very fine indeed in my garden; also lovely Vib" [Viburnum] & Mt Ash. What is the 
shrub so precisely like Wh. Pine [White Pine]? Is the cherry here, the C. pumilus?” 

13 [Aug. 13] I have dated this wrong; no right this should be Sat” [Saturday] the 
15th?** A wonder! [wonderful] discharge of thunder yest’ at 3 P.M. like 2 cannon fired 
about 20 seconds apart, bursting on the heights. Just as clear ringing canon-shot that I 
ever heard. I saw no lightning. I went to the top, wind strong & cool & saw great white 
clouds to E. [East] the greatest I ever saw. A light cloud was passing over the top. An 
evening of beauty, as fine & soft moonlight as could be. Today is a change, the wind 
has veered to the N. W. It has lost its softness & I fear storms. I have had just one 
P.M. [afternoon or evening] since I came that I could walk with ease & only one. This 
is a drawback, but we must expect some. A dog stole half the bread I bought [brought] 
from my camp. The sun is hot, the air a little chill. 


42 The Emersons were camping on Monadnock from August 8 to August 15. 
43 Many cherries are members of the subgenus Cerasus. Might he mean Cerasus pumilus? 
44 August 13, 1870 falls on a Saturday. Marginal note indicates “13.” Perhaps an error in transcription by McGill. 
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Page 13 [305] 
Wach' [Wachusett] looks prettily [pretty] fr [from] here, more like a mt than fr C? [from 
Concord]. The sky is new this day; whitish clouds & a very thick bluing over landscape. 
I should say thunder storms to come. The grasshopper pitters & the cricket in eve 
[evening]. People are very foolish to dress in flannel here. They can always wear the 
very lightest dress except at night & or when rainy, but to go in flannel is like a fever. 
This hill is a nat! [natural] hot-house, the rocks always absorbing heat & always 
radiating it. No dew can form, no chill, always given, that the days are dry & sunny as 
all this summer has been. 

14. [Aug. 14] A rainy night was the last, wind E. My camp is no longer tenable. 
This A.M. a warm sun in haze, as below. The stream runs in the ravine. I have no [not 
seen or noticed] such very thick haze before. Every day and in fact hour has something 
new. I found my fat spruce of great value, as a torch & it also held fire the whole night. 
I slept on the floor with my feet in the box & the umbrella over me. But did not get 
very wet, except in going to bed & before. Yet I recognize the troubles of the spruce 
for shelter, worthless when dry unless very well built, but mine is very poor as I put in 
some of the old spruce. This is the last day of the trip if it is possible to go tomorrow. 
My supplies will hold an-other day but I mean to take advantage of C.P. [Camp Party] 
going over.” I think I now begin to feel the change of lodging & food, a sort of 
weekness [weakness] & yet I have been [here] but a few days. This must be a dog-day 
below, sultry, the rain of last night vaporizing. I just hear the Ch [church] bells in 
Jaffrey, ringing 10 A.M. & the Sn-bird has just trilled. A visit" [visitation] from below. 
This is a fine place for stalking, on acct [account] of the rocks that shield the inhab'‘ 
[inhabitant] from the stranger.“ Yet all is laid open as there is a constant oversight 
from every new ascent. 
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15. [Aug. 15] went down with C.P. [Camp Party] left my place in poor order.” 
16. [Aug. 16] have the camping fever to-day. 


[Next entry is for the 1871 visit] 


45 Camp Party going “over” the hill and down. Earlier, on August 3, he wrote that the campers left and he retained some of their 
supplies. This “C. P.” however was undoubtedly the Emersons, who arrived on August 8 and left on August 15. See The Letter’s of Ellen Tucker 
Emerson, Vol. 1, 566-567. 

46 Thoreau also mentioned this in his Journal. See Journal, X1V:17. And from my visits to the campsites, it remains true to this day. 

4” This has been a 17 day stay on the mountain, the first day being July 30. See also The Letter’s of Ellen Tucker Emerson, Vol. 1, 566-567. 
Ellen noted that they returned home on the August 15. 
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Aug. 14; 1871. [Monday] Am here 2 days, at tavern over night.*® 
9 A.M. Aug. 13 came up twice T. W. [to walk ?] on plateau twice; slept in lodge at the 
gate in a closet. A day here seems longer than before. A cool morning, heard W.T. 
[wood thrush] sn. b. [snow bird/junco] many insects Berry pickers, talking flies. I think 
I could never repeat the exp‘ [experiment] of last year. The days are infinitely long here. 
All yest*y 13 [August 13"] spent in walking, or a great part of it. Yest“y [Yesterday] 
Sunday--heard Ch. [church] 
bells Jaffrey; the same wonderful cool air this më [morning]. Swallows; saw old womn 
[woman], owl, sun as usual intense; quartz line across plateau; many ants as usual. Not 
as much noise of people going up. Many more S. [Service] berries than last; blueberries 
& cornel abound.” Probably the solitude & length of days wld [would] deter me from 
camping again, lowlands all the same. As if there might be showers. V. [very] diff 
[different] here with idea of going down to-night to Tav? [tavern] & yet its 10 hours to 
7 [10 hours before 7 P.M., i.e., 9 A.M.]. I am surprised to see how little gets into a 
note-book like this. Snapping grass-hopper. Know not if I shall come here again. 
Nothing in being at Tav. [Tavern] but the waste of money. S. on p. 24 [same as page 
24] as to dew in ravine.” Again see the wond' [wonderful] purity of _[blank space]_ 
water. Talking flies. Few persons on Mt to noon, no doubt v” [very] hot in lowlands. 
Tried ostler [hosteler i.e., inn keeper] at T” [tavern] found him stupid like so many of 
the com" [common] people. TW [the weather] very gay but unsatisfactory The 
minutest things will be left. Sunday is the berry picking day. Remember persons of C. 
P. [Camp Party] as if they had all passed away forever out of their old camp. Roofs 
shine in the sun, 1 o’c [1 o’clock P.M.] such haze below, swallows noisy, many flies, 
grasshoppers snapping blasting in Fitzwilliam?” Immensely hot in sun. I see a road 


Page 15 [307] 
going off W. perfectly strait. Shadows of trees, small. 1. 1⁄2 [1:30 P.M.] grasshopper 
wings, swallows warble, peculiar sky, mare’s tails [cirrus clouds] from N. to S.E. low; 


48 Journal for the 1871 visit to the mountain. The name of the tavern, where he stayed a few days, is difficult to determine. The opening 
of the Third New Hampshire Turnpike along the southern base of the mountain saw three taverns opening in the early 1800s, but none 
survived until the time of Channing’s visits. 

Cornel refers to the berry of Cornus canadensis — edible but not appetizing. Thoreau identified this plant as he botanized on the 
mountain. 

50 Channing, Journal and Pencilings of Ellery Channing on Monadnoc, 24. The comment to which he refers, was made on August 6. See page 
8 in McGill’s transcript, above. 

>! This is the third time he mentions this activity in Fitzwilliam. Perhaps he wonders whether it might be from the Troy quarry. With 
this instance, he spells out the village name. 
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talking flies; I am now on rocks in old camp.” Gap Mt looks very _[blank space] _” in 


the haze shadows small; look brighter than usual; w. [wind] veering to N.E. Perhaps 
no one has ever passed as many hours alone on this hill. I am looking at the Sierra 
above camp, the light is fresh & gay, the spruce seems as if it had just been washed, the 
sky is light bluish; a dry day; some smokes; great uselessness of these times, as I have 
written long since of the mt, but perhaps a whole piece on this might do. Warning 
bugs or talking fly. My feet intensely heated, my old troubles” bad Tav” [tavern] 
living & all 2 [P.M_] little air, day takes a siesta at this hour; shadows of rocks, & trees 
more seen; bluberry [blueberry] bush a lively light green among rocks, & plateau soft, 
contrast with the dark spruce, shadows of latter very distinct on rocks 3.[P.M.] Still 
very hot, but a little less, many ants, have not heard a voice since 12 [noon], prob’ 
[probably] very hot below. Ponds begin to come up. Many large black veined reddish 
Butt" [butterflies] sailing at times quite high; great nos [numbers of] chokeberries, air 
fresher 25 m after 3 [3:25 P.M.], saw s.b. [snow bird-junco] this më [morning]; I may 
have changed since I was here last year, somewhat for the place seems diff [different], 
or I may have stayed too long last year 4. [P.M.] It seems to be clouding a little. I 
don’t think I could go over the exp‘ [experiment], of a camp again. I have had less to 
do, nothing so far on the camp, & so I have written more. W [wind] surely E. at 4.20 
[P.M.] - - the lower current. Looking up from near head of stairs at the great rocks.” 
20 min of 5. [4:40 P.M.] Sun comes out hot & strong, fleecy clouds. These great rocks 
the N. [northern] aspect of the Sierra very various & attractive 5 '/ [5:30 P.M.] much 
clearer, clear at W. Sun over the Peter [Peterboro hills]. Mt Ash berries not turned 
red, now broze [bronze.] 
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Have not yet 20 min 6, [5:40 P.M.] heard a w° thr [wood thrush] Berries 3 wo, 1 man [3 
women, 1 man]. g° rob [ground robin] sings, saw [open space] mt clear. Now hear 1“ 
w° thr. [first wood thrush] They say many persons up the hill today.” I heard & saw 
none. 


52 This is Thoreau’s Camp 1. It is not always clear what he means when he writes “old camp.” You have to have a sense from the text. 
That he is “on rocks” gives it away. Visually, Gap Mt. would be right in front of him. 

53 This underlined space is apparently a meaningful one. The horizon is hazy, and as he looks toward the east and Gap Mt., it is probable 
that all he saw was an empty gray void where he would normally see the profile of Gap Mountain. In fact, this empty space with a line, is a 
sketch of the scene. 

54 Channing was, from time to time, limited in mobility by lameness. He writes of this problem for days on end in the autumn of 1852. 

55 The head of stairs is near the location of Camp 1. It is right at the tree line, looking up at the rocky cap that rises above. 

56 By the word “They,” he refers to the 3 women and 1 man. McGill indicated that an arrow on the manuscript points to the words: “3 
wo, 1 man.” 
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Aug 15 Grove near Tav. [tavern] 10 [A.M.] A fine mist could see the mt thro 
[thru] it. Shall not go up again. Warm. Going up & down [is] hard. Curious char* 
[characters] at the T” [tavern]. ostler [hosteler] tobacco story; effects of sound in the 
woods thro [through] echo. 10 1⁄2 [10:30 A.M.] cloud yet here. In fields below house. 
Gap Mt"[Gap Mountain]. fine large fields, lovely little brooks & promanent 
[prominent], many skaters” on them. These fields very attractive, the sun concealed by 
the overcast sky. 12.15. [P.M.] The mt seemed too severe. minnows. at once at the foot 
of the mt. these brooks collect. 


Nov ‘75 also at Tn [tavern]. what date? 


The next written Aug 31, ’76, in Cd.[Concord] Sunday, old camp early;” sun just 
rising;” very cold më [morning] went up before sunrise, ice on pools, wind blowing 
fresh, a fearful, sunbright day, sat behind rocks & tried to keep warm all morn® 
[morning], aft" [afternoon] E side, studied pulpit & seamed rocks” & went down to 
Purg’ [Purgatory] & then up to old camp 4 PM;"' staid [stayed] till dark walking on 
rocks above our 1st camp, wind blowing cold; great no [number] of crows in trees near 
path going down: an endless day, left T [tavern] before light; hard work going up as 
usual, excessive cold when wind began; man howling on top at noon. The worst day of 
all bad days, many reflections about camping & troubles of coming here; eating 
buiscuit [biscuit] fr [from] a bag; very low spirits as usual on mt, never was here 
without being very dull and troubled, phys” [physically] & mentally. Can see all the 
rocks, the light, spruce, now, the platform before the camp; all is vivid, and all forever 
ass‘ [assembled?] with [blank space] I cannot remember ever spending a free 


or happy 
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57 A group of carnivorous insects that are found on the surface of ponds and streams. With water repellent feet, they are able to “skate” 
over the surfaces in search of its prey. 

58 August 31, 1876 was a Thursday. “Sunday” probably refers to the day in November 1875 that he was on the mountain. What follows 
is his memory of that trip. Here, the “old camp” is the second campsite of the 1860 trip i.e., wind blowing cold, so he rested behind the 
seven-foot shelving rock to keep warm. 

5 Civil twilight began at 4:44 a.m. and the sun rose on this date at 5:13 a.m. 

& Channing has moved East (perhaps to the East Spur). He assigned these names, most likely for how they appeared or what they 
resembled in his mind. “Pulpit Rock” is a name for a large outcrop on Bald Rock, but as this incident occurs, he was not on Bald Rock, but 
rather, he sat at or near East Spur. A casual survey of the area rocks gives ample evidence of many that might be designated as “seamed 
rocks.” He then left, going to Purgatory, north of the Halfway Spring. 

61 From Purgatory, he went “up to old camp.” He stayed there walking on the rocks above “our 1st camp.” Another clarification as to 
the location of Camp 1. 
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moment there as I look back. When I first went with H [Henry], he entirely spoilt it; 
when with C. H. [? C ? H ?] they were horrible nuisances;” solitude is inconceivably 
everywhere, & is intensified here bey [by] desc [description]; then the fear of surprises 
fr [from other] parties, & the eternal trouble with physics, the deepest pit in h’ [hell] 
would be a heavenly abode by its side, i.e. it is in the experience of my-self, the hill of 
course is perfect, have often crost [crossed] to the frog,” fr [from] below my camp a 
strange country with dead spruce at first, & then alive, path obscure, then great beds of 
mt-cranb* [mountain cranberries] then the Frog, some great slabs of once smooth 
tock heaped together on the S. Spur now all Umb. [Umbilicaria] Lichen.™ Here at 
sunset & after immense flocks of crows come & settle down all cawing. They find 
nothing to eat, but go I think next to their roosts in the woods on side. Fr [From] the 
Frog a perfect view of the top is had & of Black rock & all the great array of rocks on 
the s. slope;® a good distance & a glorious scene; a little to the E. equally good views 
of Jaffrey valley & ponds; this is a great, lovely place at sunset, with very fine trees on 
mt. & glorious beech woods below. Fr. [From] the platform at my camp see the W. 
[West] mts, & the little pond in the meadow at the foot of Tav. [tavern] hill, with its 
little stream? A little mirror, one or 2 small cabins, & then the ranges of hills 
straightening away line after line, in the sunsetting mists.” 

[This space intentional] 


July 69.” Rocks so warm, give out heat in rain; mist & sunlight on mt. & in 
valleys, constant chil-lil of snowbirds, the woodthrush & ground-robin sing, small 
spruce a constant pleasure, & one of the chief features the grayish tables of rocks 
spotted with gray parmelias;® roofs shining in the sun below, lower parts of building in 
shade, the lowlands dimpled with moving shadow of 
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62 The reference to “H” is followed by “he.” That would be Henry Thoreau. When he next uses “C. H.,” he follows it with the pronoun 
“they.” Thus, I assume that “C. H.” refers to the first names of two people, a single initial for each. Unfortunately, I have not been able to 
determine to whom the initials might refer. 

3 This is Channing’s name for this landmark: “the Frog.” The sequence here is Channing walking from his camp near the ravine, down 
the slope towards, and finally a gentle rise to South Spur Brow. No reference books on Monadnock have it as a waypoint. Thoreau never 
used this term in his journal entries for the mountain. It might well be some swampy area, alive with frogs, between his camp, near the ravine, 
and the South Spur. Or it might be a rock which appeared to him as a “frog.” 

64 Umbilicaria esculenta is a lichen of the genus Umbilicaria that grows on rocks, also known as rock tripe. 

65 Black Precipice. Certainly, from the South Spur Brow “Black rock” and the “great array of rocks on the s. slope” are all visible to the 
north. 

66 From his camp, he was looking to the western mountains (Green Mountains), and the meadows, lakes, and forests below him. He 
also saw the hillside where the tavern sits. “Tav hill” is an unknown location. 

67 Channing now enters information from his 1869 visits. 

68 A medium to large sized lichen, gray in color. Parmelia is a genus of medium to large foliose lichens. 
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clouds, blue haze in dis‘ [distance], Cries of persons going up the hill; old line of stones, 
early morning clouds on low ground beautiful 
[This space intentional] 


Sept. last week 69 [1869]” leaves change to feuille-morte;” saw the pork‘ 
[porcupine]; all the birds but g-r [ground robin] gone; mt ash-berries, cornel gone; 
water tinkle intermit’ [intermittently] in ravine, mt warm; water distilled thro [thru] 
sphaerum [sphagnum] & dripe [dripped] over the rocks into the ravine; 


[This space intentional by McGill — marginal note indicates that this section was set 
apart on a separate page.| 


Cold, very bad on mt. no way except misery in it, no [not] keeping at 

all warm, & the air is without pity; at night it is always cool on rocks, for an old party. 
One route is fr [from] my c. [camp] (or wh [what] was). to 2° camp, then to E. spur & 
stop at a shelf of rock directly over valley & one farm-house; here in the winding 
brook; on the way the swamp of Dead Trees;” the river of stones, back on Dublin 
side, getting the great view there, over slabs of rock & grass spots to top. to Frog I 
have given, to Purg” [Purgatory]; platform of camp; view from bottom of ravine of 
top, very good point; [semi-colon ends this sentence.| 

Aug 31,1876 Concord written” 

1858 (1st time) Aug. walked fr Troy. start at 10? up hill in front Tn [tavern], heavy 
shower just out of Troy;” reach 1 camp at 4 PM? build a hut in ch [chunk] yard, thick 
clouds, fog & rain water plenty in road; voices of people on road.” This 1% camp at 
head of stairs,’° took off stockings & dried, fire? walked out on platform; put up 
stones; next mf 2d [made for 2" ] camp, a straight line E. crost [across] ravine,” took a 
place fr [from] which sierra could be seen, Mason [Mason Village] & Peterb 


© The September 1869 trip was with Frank B. Sanborn. 

70 The color of dying leaves, russet. 

71 Soft moss occurs in bogs or wetlands. 

72 This “swamp of Dead Trees” is what is now known as Thoreau Bog. In his Journal, X:472-473, Thoreau described it as the “dense 
swamp, full of pretty large trees. The trees buried in the moss were much larger than any now standing at this height.” Here he described a 
circular route he walked, citing observation points. 

73 Dateline: Concord, 1876. What follows is how he remembers his first Monadnock experience, which was with Thoreau — August 
1860. It is a very accurate reflection of Thoreau’s Journal entry for that day. He confused the year however. He wrote 1858 while it should be 
1860. 

74 With an 8:30 a.m. departure on the train from Concord (see Thoreau Journal for Aug 4, 1860), They arrived in Troy at approximately 
11:00 a.m. It was a dreary, overcast day with scattered showers. 

75 This road could be the road from Troy, or it might have been the Road Ledges, the circuit around the south side of Summit Pond 
and up the valley. In any case, this is the route taken by Thoreau as he ascended. 

76 This refers to the site for Camp 1, located at the top of the steep rocky incline that is encountered as one ascends from the Halfway 
Spring. 

7 This confirms site of Camp 1 to be west of the ravine. See detail of Thoreau’s map that he drew — Chapter Six. 
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[Peterboro], Wach [Wachusett], low valleys, Jaffrey ponds. camp against a shelving 
rock in a clump of spruce (there 1875), pole from rock to trees & pole crossing in 
front, roof of spruce boughs, open to S., below in shelf of rock fire-place; fire had run 
over the place, 1870. just above Purg’; near E. spur, & fire spot in platform; roof burnt 
ovet & 


Page 19 [311] 
fallen in but very much the s. [same as] 75 [1875]; a want of water was the chief; 
camp plain|ly] in sight fr top; [v 8. b1]” olive (Umb.) [Umbilicaria, also called “rock 
tripe.”] lichens on Black rock the finest on this trip, they were so soaked the 1“ aft" 
[first afternoon]; it was nearly dark or seemed so in that thick cloud. 


Copyright © 2008 - 2015. The Walden Woods Project. All rights reserved.” 
This page ends the “Monadnock Journal” as it appears at The Thoreau Institute. 


Another copy of this document exists at the Concord Free Public Library, where it is 
held in the William Munroe Special Collections. That copy was photocopied and bound 
by Sarah Chapin from the photocopied typed transcriptions owned by Thomas 
Blanding. Original typed transcriptions donated by Mr. McGill to the Thoreau Society 
Archives. 


The original manuscript of Channing’s journal is held at the Houghton Library Ms. bMS 
Am 800.6. 


78 His frequent mention of the presence of potable water is taken here to mean that the lack of it was the chief problem with the camp 
site. 

7 This is the one place where Channing made use of brackets; I verified this in Channing’s manuscript at the Huntington Library. 
Unfortunately, I was not able to determine to what this refers. 

80 Walter Harding Collection. Series HI.M.42.a. MCGILL, FREDERICK T., JR. Correspondence 1941-1992, (28 items, plus 1 undated). 
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